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RACE 
COOPERATION IN THE SOUTH 


Is Described in Report on Student 
Activities in Ten States 
of South 


When racial brotherhood was dramatic- 
ally projected into the Student Volunteer 
Conference at Indianapolis (1923) southern 
students resolved to carry theories and be- 
nevolent wishes into actuality. So inter- 
racial cooperation became the ambition of 
many returning students. The results of this 
impetus are reviewed, three years later, in 
the following report on inter-racial work in 
ten southern states east of the Mississippi. 


Intercollege Groups 


This group is composed of students of 
Knoxville College, University of Tennessee, 
and Maryville College. Meetings are held 
once a month, with the meeting place alter- 
nating among the participating colleges. 
The attendance averages around 20. Five 
students from each college are regular mem- 
bers; but visitors are welcome and are usu- 
ally present. During 1924-25 the group dis- 
cussed such questions as the contribution of 
Negroes to industry, the Negro girl in in- 
dustry, transportation facilities for Negroes 
‘(with a railroad official present tu give 
facts), an address by Miss Juliette Derri- 
cotte of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., and reports from other student inter- 
racial groups. This year (1925-26) the 
Commission has continued the same line of 
discussion, It has been suggested that the 
students start a forum for the general citi- 
zenry of Knoxville, so that all classes of 
both races can come together. No difficulty 
has been experienced in meeting at the dif- 
ferent colleges. 


Community Effort 

This group, in existence two years, has 
been composed of students from Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Virginia Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and Lynchburg College, 
five students from each. Visitors usually 
attended. The discussions were along the 
general line of those in Knoxville. This 
year the group has not met regularly. How- 
ever, this spring, on the initiation of the 
students, there was formed the Lynchburg 
Community Forum, composed of students, 
professional people, industrial workers, so- 
cial service workers, ministers, etc., who 
have a youthful point of view. The group 
is limited to about thirty. Two students 
—white and colored—are co-chairmen. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

This group had regular monthly meetings 
last year and the year before, held in the 
offices of the Interracial Commission in the 
Palmer Building. At each meeting a colored 
student read a paper and a white student 
read one, Discussions followed. The group 
has not been continued this year, but plans 
are on foot for starting it next year. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Following the Indianapolis Convention 
some of the white students decided that they 
should know more about the colored stu- 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 


By a four to one vote a faculty inves- 
tigation committee at Ohio State Uni- 
versity registered approval of compul- 
sory military drill. The committee. has 
been at work several months investigat- 
ing the educational value of military 
training. This decision is counter to the 
majority student opinion in the matter. 
Under the direction of the Student Coun- 
cil a student vote was taken on February 
22, The result was 1099 in favor of op- 
tional drill and 701 in favor of compul- 
sion. 

Two quarter credit hours toward 
graduation will be given Ohio State stu- 
dents in the Officers Reserve Training 
Corps who attend the Citizen’s Military 
Training Camp this summer. This con- 
cession was granted by President George 
W. Rightmire at the suggestion of Cap- 
tain Paul A. Barry R.O.T.C, adjutant 
at Ohio State. This university is believed 
to be the first to take this action. 


Chapel Substitute 
Wanted at Yale 


What Will Happen When Compulsion 
is Removed—Problem 


After Chapel—What? Yale authorities, 
bound by the Yale charter to “uphold and 
propagate the Christian Protestant Reli- 
gion,” will for sometime be faced with this 
query. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, ’97, discussed 
the problem in a recent speech at New 
Haven. He pointed out the need for a num- 
ber of men to devote much time to arousing 
religious enthusiasm on the part of the uni- 
sersity as a whole. 

As instigator of the long fight to abolish 
required chapel, the Yale News feels obliged 
to. announce that “Yale has not abolished 
God ,.. Yale is the last great fortress 
against a mechanistic age, and the temple 
within the stronghold is seriously threat- 
ened with demolition.” 

Confident that a nucleus of interested 
men will interest a large number of students 
in religion “before Yale is threatened with 
the loss of a religious atmosphere,” the 
Yale News is optimistic, “History has shown 
that the world is unable to abolish God, 
and we anticipate that Yale will be alike 
in outward and visible expression of reli- 
gious faith.” 


Smith College students voted overwhem- 
ingly to continue the present system of re- 
quired chapel attendance. The vote was, 
1,081 for compulsory chapel and 209 op- 
posed. 


In order to demonstrate the universal 
melody in poetry, students recited lyrics in 
twelve tongues in a Creighton University 
(Nebr.) literature class. After each poem 
students discussed the reading, compared 
notes on the nature of melody in that par- 
ticular tongue. 


UNUSUAL 
DRAMA AT U. OF NEBRASKA 


Urge toward Conformity in Fraternities 
Portrayed in Drama Written 
By College Student 


Sent as a present from Annam 

A red cockatoo 

Coloured like the peach tree blossom 
Speaking with the speech of men. 
And they did to it whac is always done 
To the learned and eloquent— 

They took a cage with stout bars 

And shut it up inside. 


Brothers and sisters of Delta Delta Delta, 
Kappa Sigma, Mu Sigma, ete. at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska have one theme for 
table talk nowadays—The Red Cockatoo 
which recently played before crowded au- 
diences in the Temple Theater. The Red 
Cockatoo, written by Miss Ruth Moore, ’26, 
played by the University Players, is, in the 
Daily Nebraskan’s words, a “subtle, skillful 
exposition of the all-too-common process of 
manufacturing standardized college stu- 
dents.” 


Misfit 


This is the story: Julia) Ladd Evelyn, “‘in- 
teresting and talented,” enters Gibbon Uni- 
versity (of course, its Nebraska!) pledges 
herself to the sorority to which her mother 
belonged. 

Unfortunately Miss Evelyn doesn’t fit. 
She doesn’t know the very latest line, she 
doesn’t date the right men. In fact, her 
avowed admiration for literature is posi- 
tively embarrassing to her sorority mates. 

Her professor of English and a young 
assistant professor, fresh from Oxford, 
praise her attempts at poetry, beg her to 
forsake the sorority. But at that point 
one of the campus “big men” intervenes and 
the “red cockatoo,” is no longer Miss Evelyn. 
She becomes “Laddie,’”’ member of the stu- 
dent council, the Y. W., the W. S. G. A. 
The. Daily Gibbonian. In ACT III we see 
her degenerating to the point of urging a 
young girl who is “different” to conform— 
one can have “such a good time,” you know. 


No Suppression 


Rumors, before the Red Cockatoo was pro- 
duced, that it would be suppressed were 
squelched by Dean Engberg whose opinion 
of the play was as follows: 

“Tt is an exellent description of modern 
jazz life. Vice first seen, is abhorred, then 
endured, and finally embraced. It might 
be well for all to see The Red Cockatoo in 
order to know what not to do.” 

A program note by the author, explaining 
the play’s title suggests that the fifth and 
sixth lines of the Chinese poem be changed 
to read: 

“And they did to it 

What the college fraternity always tries 

to do 

To original spirits among its pledges.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 


—James Harvey Robinson 


THIS TERRIBLE GENERATION 


E SEE by the papers that the New 

York Herald Tribune has decided to 
settle, once and for all, this question of 
the Younger Generation’s morals. An ex- 
cellent idea, but we suspect that it will only 
result in the addition of another opinion to 
the growing symposium of guesses hazarded 
by alarmed citizens in the headlines of our 
daily press. 

There is something ludicrous and pathetic 
in these valiant attempts by our elders to 
size up this generation. A horrified divine 
swears that frenzied Youth is burning its 
candle at both ends. He describes in volup- 
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tuous prose that would put a Flaubert to 
shame the colorful orgies of a generation 
of hedonists. The Genial Rotarian, on the 
other hand, insists that youth is essentially 
sound at heart, while a psychologist infers 
from his intelligence tests that this is an 
exceptionally wise generation. And so on 
ad finitum. 


IF A LITTLE CLOSER scrutiny, a 
little more intelligence were used, these ap- 
praisals would not be so sweeping and un- 
conditional in their damnation and praise. 
We have an unfortunate habit of seeing 
things in black and white when the truth 
often is found in subtler nuances. For 
youth is moral as well as immoral; puritan 
as well as pagan, intellectual as well as 
ignorant, conservative as well as radical. 

Dr, Albert Parker Fitch comes nearer the 
truth when he classifies college youth in 
five groups: the young radicals, young pa- 
gads, young conformists, young humani- 
tarians, and new scientific humanitarians. 
No single lurid adjective will describe 
youth of today, products, we must remember, 
of such varying environments as New York 
city and Dallas, Texas, coming from homes 
of millionaires and farmers and products of 
old Eastern prep schools and crude rural 
high schools. 

It is very possible that the ranks of the 
pagans have swelled since the war, that 
these pagans gulp poisonous liquor where 
preceeding generations took their drinks in 
a more gentlemanly manner; that “necking” 
goes on a larger scale than the furtive 
“bundling” of our fathers. But those are 


not manifestations peculiar to youth; Flam- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SUMMER 


Conferences at Home and Abroad Bid for Student Who Thinks 


The International Conference has become 
epidemic in Europe. Perhaps the most cheer- 
ful thing on the gloomy European horizon 
is this proof of a wish for greater unity 
among people of many divergent racial and 
national groups. It is an evidence of a 
strong and hopeful current flowing towards 
harmony and peace through understanding, 
that all the devious efforts of the diplomatic 
world cannot divert from its course. 


One of these conferences, the smallest of 
them all perhaps, believing that The New 
Student in its struggle for the truth has an 
aim essentially similar to its own, hopes 
that some of its readers will join the group 
that during August plans to meet in the 
walled garden of an old stvne house in 
Normandy, to discuss the problems that face 
the international student today. 

During three years the group has come 
together for two weeks in the summer, and 
some of the discussions led by Norman An- 
gell, Lucie Dejardin, or Sir George Paish 
will never be forgotten. This year Norman 
Angell who allows himself: to be called the 
Godfather of the Honfleur Conference, has 
has promised to return, and with Paul 
Otlet of Brussels, Kuczynski of Berlin, and 
Graham Wallas there is offered a program 
that few conferences can surpass. 

The meetings are held twice daily with 
great informality on the terrace, looking out 
to sea, Everyone takes part freely in dis- 
cussion, and as the group is small—never 
to exceed twenty-five or thirty—it offers 
a certain intimacy that is perhaps the best 
thing that the conference has to offer. No 
one not already deeply interested and an- 
xious to work actively in the international 
movement is invited, but till the limit is 
reached there is a warm welcome for those 


that come with the will to learn and to co- 
operate. The Executive Secretary, Mary 
Kelsey, 8765 Stanton Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia would be glad to hear from 
some of these. 

—Mary Kelsey 


Midwest Meet 


Definite plans have been made for the 
Midwest Student Conference, Kansas City, 
Missouri, June 13-14-15. 

Sunday, the 13th, the Conference will 
start with a debate between Dr. Seba Eld- 
ridge, editor of the Crowell Social Science 
series, and a.member of the staff of the 
Hobo college of Kansas City, one of Mr. 
Howe’s institutions. Monday the delegates 
will listen to various speakers present the 
socialist, single-tax, communist, syndicalist, 
and labor union points of view. The presi- 
dent of the anti-union Employer’s Associa- 
tion will debate with the secretary of the 
International Typographical union. Tues- 
day will be opened.with a trip to the pack- 
ing houses, a soap factory, and a steel mill. 
The remainder of the day will be devoted to 
discussions of various problems under the 
heads of: birth control, war, race relations, 
prison reform, religions as a social force 
(with a member of the Am. Assn. for the 
Advancement of Atheism debating against 
a preacher), and a battle between a repre- 
sentative of the Women’s Party and a 
woman from the National Women’s Trade 
Union League on the “equal rights” amend- 
ments to the constitution, The “Goose Step 
in our schools” will be discussed by two 
orthodox educators, and a faculty member 
from Commonwealth college, Harold Coy. 
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Next week’s issue of the New Student 
will be the concluding number of the 
college year. The issue will contain a 
review of two undergraduate reports on 
education—suggesting important educa- 
tional reforms at the Universities of 
Oregon and Nebraska, These are the 
first comprehensive attempts of this kind 
by undergraduates of large state univer- 
sities, 


In addition there will be an editorial 
summing up the student attempts at 
“participation in education” during the 
year. 


ing Age is not far behind Flaming Youth 
in these matters. And to judge all of youth 
by this group is to leave out of account a 
large body of really God-fearing youngsters. 

As for*things of the mind, one doubts 
whether the intelligent minority, is less 
promising than in any previous epoch. True 
it is less disposed to be led around by the 
nose. It is not prone to admire the books 
and ideas that its fathers admired. But all 
that may possibly be to its credit. 


Application and further details may be 
obtained from the organizing headquarters 
at 3409 Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Eaperimental 
College Colony 


The time is coming when Youth feels an 
urge to do more than talk, hold meetings, 
and issue publications, and to evolve beyond 
the criticizing and theorizing stage to the 
Doing stage. Social experiments in apply- 
ing our new ideals to actual life is a sure 
sign of vitality in youth. 

We are going to try a new social and edu. 
cational experiment at camp this summer. 
We are going to leave civilization, leave our 
text-books, ready-made ideas and prejudices 
behind us, and are going into the virginal 
wilderness of the Catskills to strenuously 
use our physical, mental and spiritual mus- 
cles. We are going to try two experiments: 

1. Instead of inviting outside lecturers 
the students will lecture to each other on 
subjects in which they have special interest 
as well as creative ability. These lectures 
are not to be informative of subject matter 
found in books but rather expressive of 
original thought and research.. Some stu- 
dents will read their poetry, stories or 
essays. Others will dramatize original 
plays; others play the music they have com- 
posed. Each will be a teacher to the others 
and a student of the others. Each is to con- 
tribute something of his own to the group 
as a musician in an orchestra. Instead of 
competitive argumentation a spirit of men- 
tal and spiritual co-operation will prevail 
in which each is benefited by the thought 
and expression of the others. This method 
of study encourages self-expression, inde- 
pendent thought, self-initiative and fosters 
a spirit of serving others through the ex- 
ercise of one’s own latent abilities and 
talents. 

2. The second experiment will be one in 
co-operative thinking, based on the theory 
that several minds concentrating their 
thought upon a common problem, and elimi- 
nating personal preconceived opinions, can 
achieve great attainments of creative 
thought. Living in the year, 1926, Youth 
has tremendous and unprecedented problems 
to solve, problems upon which the destiny 
of mankind and civilization hang, problems 
which will loom in importance as we ap- 
proach the year 2000. Past philosophers as 
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well as present thinkers of the past genera- 
tion whose mental roots lie in the soil of the 
nineteenth century, are incapable of solving 
these problems which youth today, by its 
original and co-operative thinking, must 
solve, and best solve far from the academic 
atmosphere of manufactured ideas, in the 
open free spirit of nature. By co-operative 
thought Youth must work out the possible 
directions of evolution for mankind today, 
and can best do so by co-operative thinking. 


So much for what we want to do. Now 
for where we are to do it. On June 12 the 
Students’ Camp opens its first season near 
Oliverea, via Big Indian, Ulster County, 
N. Y., about thirty miles past Woodstock. 
It is reached from New York by boat up the 
Hudson to Kingston and from there by train 
to Big Indian. The camp grounds, 144 acres 
in extent, lie in a secluded mountain hollow 
surrounded by thickly wooded Catskill peaks 
and is 2000 feet high. On the grounds are 
bungalows, tents, tennis, basketball, volley- 
ball courts, baseball diamond and a swim- 
ming pool fed by a mountain stream. The 
objects of the camp being non-commercial 
the board is only $7 per week providing 
one’s own meals and bring own blankets 
and linen or $20 per week with meals and 
bedding. There is a main house with social 
hall and piano. Admission to the camp is 
by application accompanied by personal 
resume, 

—Walter Siegmeister 


At Geneva 


Students of forty nations have followed 
the diplomats to Geneva, home of the 
League of Nations. Some on pleasure bound, 
some who look upon the League as the hope 
of civilization, others who are bitterly op- 
posed—-all flock to the city in Switzerland 
at the rate of over 5000 a year. 

Since 1924 these visiting hordes have been 
provided with a rendezvous, by suggestion 
of Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford. Un- 
der the management of Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, the stone building at 10 
Rue St. Leger has been converted into a 
student headquarters. Here students meet 
informally, study, read, write letters and 
gather for afternoon teas, lectures, conver- 
sations, classes, évening entertainment and 
musicals. In addition there are weekly lec- 
tures on such subjects as: the Mandates 
System, work of the International Labor 
office, The Renaissance Movement among 
Chinese Students. 

Many interests attract the students to 
Geneva. Besides studying the actual work- 


Miniature 


You move so slowly down the room, 
Stopping awhile to smell a flower 
And pluck a leaf off, or assume 


A pensive look before you shower 
Your kises on the Pekinese— 
As though you know he had the power 


To share your grief—and then you seize 

A chair’s back with those thin, strain’d 
hands, 

Ang gaze toward the distant trees 


That fringe familiar meadow-lands, 
And none would fancy from your pose 
That death had strewn his shifting sands 


About your home; and left a lonely rose 
Longing to share in that last, dread repose. 
—R. S. 
in the Fortnightly Review (McGill U.) 


ings of the League they may attend lectures 
at the university of at one of the many 
Summer schools. Many students come for 
research work, or to write a thesis for a 
degree. 

Professor Murray is president of the or- 
ganization. On its board of directors are 
Dr. Manley O. Hudson of Harvard, Presi- 
dent William A. Neilson of Smith College, 
George W. Wickersham, Professor Edwin 
A. Seligman of Columbia University and 
other educational leaders. 

The American address of this Geneva 
project is Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PERSONAL 


Retreat 


Reared amid the beehives and rabbit war- 
rens of congested city tenements, Lew 
Sarett, poet of the wilderness, early con- 
ceived a romantic distaste for the city. From 
his vagabond childhood, living in alleys, 
clothed in rags, he emerged—a lyric lover 
of nature and exact portrayer of Indian 
life. And now he is a teacher at North- 
western University and is planning to com- 
mute, next fall, 600 miles a week in order 
to live in the north woods that he loves. 

“This is not an impulsive retreat from 
the city,” he explains, “for I am keeping 
my connection with college undergraduates 
and continuing my lectures throughout the 
country on wilderness life. It is, rather, a 
deliberate return to a more natural way of 
living than cities can offer, for the sake of 
my wife and children, my writing, and he- 
cause of a deep conviction that what is 
finest and truest in American life has come 
from the influence of the forest and pioneer. 
I feel that we need to put serious thought 
on how to insure these wholesome American 
influences for our present age with its more 
artificial, hot-house life. My children shall 
have these influences and a chance to grow 
up close to the soil. I am thankful that 
while still teaching and lecturing, two occu- 
pations in which I love to serve, I may 
at last return with my family to a simple 
more ~vholesome mode of living. 

“In che woods and in the mountains, one 
regains his sense of values. Follow in soli- 
tude a “orest trail. Look into the face of a 
flower. Stand in the fragrant silence of 
tall pines, or lie in the open plainland look- 
ing up at the millions of stars. Look up at 
the mountains, the most serene things in 
the world. It is in moments like these that 
one gets a new sense of values, finds a per- 
spective on the world and its concerns. It 
is then one discovers that enduring content- 
ment is rooted in simple, wholesome home 
life close to the soil.” 


MISCELLANY 


Wet Party at Ohio State Univer- 

sity, Reported by ‘Lantern’: 

“Hight freshmen were thrown into Mirror 
Lake at 11 a. m. today by Bucket and Dipper 
as the beginning of a strenuous campaign to 
enforce freshmen rules. The organization 
expected the mark to reach 30 before the 
end of the day. 

“The campaign was started by the paint- 
ing of two signs, one on the Long Walk 
and one beside the spring, reading: ‘To H— 
with Bucket and Dipper.’ They are painted 
in large letters in white paint. Exactly who 
did the work is not known, but by ducking 
several freshman a day for the next two 
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weeks the members of the organizations 
expect to reach the real culprits. 

“When questioned, Donald C. Turnbull, a 
member of Bucket and Dipper, said: ‘No, 
we don’t know just who did it; we wish we 
did, but the extensive ducking campaign 
we’re starting on now is going to serve as 
a retribution.’ ”’ 


“Rather a novel event it must have been 
when President Karl Wettstone of Dubuque 
University made athletic awards in five 
sports to athletes of his college at a recent 
chapel service,” comments the Coe Cosmos. 
“No great intercollegiate athletic event had 
been won by these men for the Blue and 
White to merit the awards; no sentimental 
slush had been gushed over them for their 
unselfishness in risking their lives for dear 
old Dubuque. 

“Instead, the awards were made for the 
first time for intramural athletics, this po- 
licy having been adopted when Dr. Wett- 
stone booted out intercollegiate athletics. 
Predictions were made as to how long Du- 
buque would last when the change was 
made; but the enrollment this year has not 
declined. Yelping alumni were loud in their 
denunciation of the President; but now they 
are commending the University for its 
better spirit. Perhaps this Wettstone person, 
who was so rudely treated when he dared 
to suggest that athletic conditions in other 
Iowa colleges are not ideal, might not be 
so wrong after all.” 


R. F. Hannah, Knox College graduate, 
was dismissed by an Illinois school board 
for instructing his chemistry class in the 
making of grain alcohol. To prevent further 
corruption of the Nation’s Youth the board 
will apply for a federal injunction restrain- 
ing Nature from practising the unlawful 
process of fermentation. 

Contrary to the New Student announce- 
ment of April 28 Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah is not to be discontinued. 
Instead, Brigham Young College, Logan, 
Utah, is to cease operating. 

Brigham Young University is a growing 
institution, founded by Brigham Young, 
October 16, 1875. 
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Sirs: In the May 12th issue of THE NEW 
STUDENT you have brought together quo- 
tations from the leading college papers of 
the United States which show that college 
public opinion is unanimously on the side 
of the government and against the workers 
in the British strike. As a former college 
student I deplore this strike-breaking atti- 
tude on the part of American college stu- 
dents and should like to offset it with a 
word regarding the attitude of students at 
Brookwood Labor College toward the situa- 
tion. 

Every student at Brookwood, the only 
full-time labor college in the United States, 
is a member of the working class and the 
trade union functioning in his industry. The 
students are solidly behind the British work- 
ers in the present strike. Why is it that the 
students in the bourgeois colleges through- 
out the country are against the strike? Pre- 
cisely because they come from the middle 
class. When the comfort of their class is 
disturbed, they rally to the support of the 
capitalist class and its government and cri- 
ticise the workers who are struggling to 
maintain their present standard of living, 
low as it is. We at Brookwood, on the other 
hand, rally to the support of the workers 
because we are members of the working 
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class and because we are conscious of that 
fact. 

College students are usually wont to deny 
the existence of two classes in society whose 
interests are opposed. Yet here we have 
a clearcut example of class interest reflect- 
ing itself in the attitude of bourgeois versus 
labor students toward the British strike. 

Last week I went back to my alma mater, 
Dartmouth, for a day’s visit. I found that 
a few students and faculty members were 
casually interested in the British strike but 
that hardly any of them were wholeheart- 
edly for it. The college paper has fallen 
into the hands of arch-reactionaries, as the 
statement you quote from it clearly shows. 
The wave of liberalism which swept the 
college two years ago has entirely subsided. 
Dartmouth is safe for conservatism until a 
new condition arises which will breed re- 
volt in the student body, To be sure, the 
faculty is liberal, but I venture to say that 
no graduate of Dartmouth this year or for 
several years to come will seriously menace 
the status quo. The graduates will go out 
this June to become faithful servants of the 
capitalist class in business or their chosen 
profession. 


*“Sport’’ 


Nor can a college graduate escape this 
predicament. Every bond that he sells, every 
dollar that he invests, every legal case that 
he wins will strengthen the property sys- 
tem increase the burden of the European 
workers whose governments are mortgaged 
to American bankers, and strengthen the 
power of the employing class against the 
labor unions in America. Let any one who 
goes into teaching try seriously to teach 
the truth about our economic system and 
he’ll find himself out of a job at the end 
of the year. Now and then some professional 
man may side with labor in the class strug- 
gle. When this happens, he becomes what 
we might call in the biology of the class 
struggle a “sport.” 

One of these “sports” addressed the stu- 
dents of Brookwood this morning. Powers 
Hapgood, who graduated from Harvard in 
1921, has been a coal miner ever since his 
graduation. First he worked in a mine in 
western Pennsylvania. After several months 
months he was given a job as organizer and 
made an excellent record in Somerset 
County during the 1922 strike. After the 
strike he ‘went back to work in the mines 
and continued to dig coal until the spring 
of 1924 when he went to Europe, This 
spring he came back from a trip which took 
him clear around the world. He has worked 
in the coal mines and lived with the miners 
of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia and has visited the mines of China 
and Japan. In a few weeks he will return 
to Pennsylvania to take up his pick again 
as an active member of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Is it necessary to ask where Powers Hap- 
good stands on the British strike? The an- 
swer is as obvious as would be the answer 
of any college graduate now working in 
Wall Street. 

Personally I think the answer of the 
class-conscious capitalist is more creditable 
than the answer of the cautious liberal. We 
know where the capitalist stands. The 
feeble liberal who weighs every question on 
a torsion balance is of no use to either the 
capitalist class or the working class until 
he is pushed off the fence. 

When the American labor movement 
learns to strike as a unit in a crisis, we shall 
see where every college student in the coun- 
try stands. Where will the “new” student 
stand in such a crisis? —Roland Gibson 


Interracial Cooperation in Southern Colleges 
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dents. Hence, a man was appointed to ar- 
range a meeting. He got in touch with an 
outstanding colored student and arranged 
for a meeting in January, 1924, at the 
Lambuth Building. After two meetings 
there, the place was changed to the Bethle- 
hem Center, a settlement house in the col- 
ored district. Studies of conditions affect- 
ing Negroes in Nashville were outlined for 
the rest of the year. On each program there 
were two colored students and two white 
students. An outside speaker- was occasion- 
ally called in to give specific data on the 
topic under discussion. At the end of the 
year a report of the year’s work was sent 
to all the ministers of the city and other 
interested persons. A few of these reports 
are still available. 

‘During 1924-25 the forum had represen- 
tatives from Peabody, Vanderbilt, Fisk, 
Moharry, Roger Williams, A. & I. State 
Normal, Southern Y.M.C.A. College, and 
Scarritt. The meetings were held every two 
weeks at three o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
and usually lasted about an hour. The at- 
tendance varied from thirty or forty to 


seventy or eighty. A student interracial . 


commission was formed from among the 
forum attendants. This commission as- 
signed certain pieces of study to various 
committees—such as housing conditions of 
Negroes in Nashville, friction between the 
races in public places, comparison of social 
service agencies for Negroes and those for 
whites, and comparison of industrial condi- 
tions for Negro women and those for white 
women. Another committee sent out ques- 
tionaires to citizens of Nashville represent- 
ing various classes, white and colored, to get 
their reactions to race questions. At the 
end of the year a report was made and sent 
out as before. Some of these are left. 


Lousiana 


A Race Relations Committee at the State 
Normal has promoted much group discus- 
sion, presented the fellowship idea in pro- 
grams, worship services, and cabinet meet- 
ings, and has worked toward the promotion 
of understanding and interest through the 
singing of spirituals, by subscribing for 
Opportunity and The Crisis, and encourag- 
ing the reading of Negro literature. An ef- 
fort is being made to get the Lyceum Com- 
mittee of the Normal to have the Glee Club 
of Southern University, a Negro school at 
Baton Rouge, give a program at the Nor- 
mal. At the State University and Centenary 
College group meetings of white and colored 
students were held under the leadership of 
George Collins. Discussion groups have been 
organized in three colleges. A “Round Ro- 
bin” correspondence for the purpose of 
forming friendships and sharing experi- 
ences is being planned among the white and 
colored students of Louisiana. Plans are 
being made for the organization of forums 
at Natchitoches, Baton Rouge, and New 
Orleans, at the beginning of the next school 
year. Copies of Opportunity, The Crisis, and 
articles dealing with race relations have 
been sent to Presidents of Y.W.C.A.’s in all 
the colleges. 


Other Contacts 


At the summer student conferences of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., race is not only dis- 
cussed, but usually representatives of the 
other race are present. 

Several students have been thrown with 
those of other races on European tours. 


In Kentucky a white girl student attended 
a colored conference. A white girl did so in 
Louisiana. White students attended a col- 
ored conference in South Carolina. There 
was a colored man who spoke at the Student 
Volunteer Convention in North Carolina in 
February. A colored man from Hampton 
attended a retreat of the State Y.M.C.A. 
Council in Virginia. 

During the fall of 1925 there were held 
student conferences for consideration of the 
World Court. In North Carolina there were 
two hundred students at Durham, both 
white and colored. In Virginia there was an 
interracial gathering at Lynchburg on the 
subject. Atlanta had students from Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Florida for 
its World Court Conference. Tennessee stu- 
dents met at Chattanooga, some forty col- 
ored students being among the two hundred 
present. There were white and colored 
speakers and no segregation in seating. 


As the questionaire revealed, about 
twenty colleges have had regular discussion 
groups on race subjects. Most of these 
thought they had proved worth while. In 
one college race is not permitted to be men- 
tioned. The colored colleges seem to have 
had very little discussion in regular groups. 

Some masters’ theses have been written on 
race situations. One example is Southern 
Y.M.C.A. College. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Liberal Wisconsin 


A returned spirit of liberality pervades 
the University of Wisconsin, according to 
the Daily Cardinal, “The pre-war tolerance, 
that gave this institution its nation-wide 
fame as one of the most liberal educational 
centers in the land, has returned and now 
again holds sway.” An unprotested address 
by Harvey Wicks, a Communist, is the rea- 
son for this remark. . 


“To many observers, the permission 
granted by the university for use of its halls 
to a speaker crying for the destruction of 
capitalism, has come as a distinct surprise. 


“They recall the darker days when Max 
Eastman, former editor of The Masses, ra- 
dical literary monthly, and a Communist 
was refused a university hall to speak; 
when Kate Richards O’Hare, Communist, 
was debarred;- when Prof. Scott Nearing 
was refused permission to address the stu- 
dents; when Oswald Garrison Villard, editor 
of The Nation, was prohibited from deliver- 
ing a lecture in a university building. 


“The names of other radicals, denied uni- 
versity auditoriums for addresses because 
of the unorthodox doctrines they adhered to, 
come to the minds of these persons, and 
they are astonished, yet pleased at the new 
liberality that permeates the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“More than 800 persons crowded into Ag 
Hall last Tuesday to hear Mr, Wicks, an 
executive secretary of the Communist Party, 
and Louis Lamfrom, attorney, who defended 
capitalism. 

“A talk on the history and aims of com- 
munism, together with a defense of dicta- 
torship of the proletariat in Russia today, 
was given by Mr. Wicks to the class of 
Professor John R. Commons on Wednesday.” 


—— 


